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A Testimony of the Quarterly Meeting of Lon- 
don. and Middlesex, ( Eng.,) concerning Re- 
BECCA SturaGes, a Minister, deceased. 
There is, perhaps, no more forcible testi- 

mony. to the reality of the Christian faith, as 

a living power, than that which is afforded by 


a long lite spent in the love and service of 


Christ, and closed by a death full of hope and 
perfect peace in Him. Such is the character 
of the testimony which it is desired that this 
document may present, in order that survivors 
may be stimulated by the example of our de- 
parted friend to be followers of them who, 
through faith and patience, inherit the prom- 
ises. 

Rebecca Sturges was born in the year 1797, 
at Bowling Hall, near Bradford, in York- 
shire. Her parents were members of the 
Mpiscopal Church, and her father held an in- 
fluential position in the county. She was the 
youngest ofa large family brought up in much 
worldly gaiety. Her indulgent father pro- 
vided her sisters and herself with ample means, 
not only for their personal expenditure, but 
for engaging in various objects of benevolence; 
and she was thus enabled to gratify those feel- 
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ings of sympathy for the suffering and sorrows 
of others, which early became a marked fea- 
ture in her character, and which distinguished 
her through life. 

When about eighteen years of age she had 
vere illness, during which, through the 
| power of the Holy Spirit, she was made sen- 
sible of deep conviction for sin, and, after 
much conflict of mind, was brought to a clear 
sense of pardoning mercy through the blood 
of Jesus. From this time, under the con- 
straining power of His love, she entered on 
| that course of dedication which she pursued 
rylin the end of her days. Not always finding 

in the service of the Episcopal Church the 
comfort for which her soul longed, she now 
sought it by occasionally attending Evange- 
lical ministry among other denominations, 
and, after a time, appeared to have found a 
;| settlement among the Independents. 

She was about t twenty-one years of age when 
she became strongly impressed with the belief 
that it was her duty to preach the Gospel, and 
to invite others to the love of the Savionr ; and 
as no permission to do this could be accorded 
to her among the Independents, her brother- 
in-law advised her to go among the Wesley- 
ans, and introduced her to some of their lead- 
ing members. She was admitted into this con- 
nexion, and became a preacher amongst them, 
often addressing large congregations. At this 
time she was living with her parents, who, 
when they heard of the course she was pursu- 
ing, thought it so great a degradation to the 
family, that she was obliged to withdraw from 
her father’s house. Of this painful period of 
Rebecca Sturges’ history littleqwas ever heard 
from her own lips, as she always shrank, with 
diffident humility, from allowing herself to be 
made the subject of conversation. 

After quitting her father’s house, she re- 
sided for a time at Wakefield, with an aunt, 
and afterwards removed to the vicinity of 
Doncaster. Whilst there, feeling much inter- 
ested for the poor in the country districts 

around, she used to hold cottage meetings 
| with them in the villages. When she had 
-' been about six months among the Wesleyans, 
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he met with the Mem>irs of Mary Dadley, | 
which interested her much; and, whilst at 
Doncaster, having become acquainted with 
some members of our Society, and finding our 
mode of worship coincide with her own views 
of the spirituality of the Gospel Dispensation, 
she began to attend our meetings. 

About this period she discontinued preach- 
ing, under the apprehension that the commis- 
sion to preach was withdrawn. She was ad- 
mitted into membership by Balby Monthly | 
Meeting in the Eleventh month, 1826, and it 
was some years before she again felt herself 
called to speak as a minister. When at 
length she did open her lips, it = in few| 
words, but they were ¢ accompanied by the evi- 
dences of a right commission. H: 
told that some one, hearing of her having 
joined Friends, had reflected on her frequent 
changes, she replied, “ If there were not an- 
other F tiend i in the world, I must be one.” 

in the year 1852, after having lived for a 
time with Susanna Corder at Stoke 
ton, she came to reside with Elizabeth Fry, 
of Plashet Cottage, and thus be ame a mem-| 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Ratcliffe and 
Barking, by which she was recorded as a min- 
ister in the year 1834. She afterwards trav- 





Newing: | 


elled extensively on religious service in differ- 
ent parts of the country, with certificates | 
by the Montly 


granted her from time to time 
Meeting. 

Her ministry was simple, yet full; clear in | 
its recognition of the work of the Holy Spirit, 
it was especially marked by a testimony to | 
Jesus. She was called to speak much of His 
love to sinners, of His pardoning mercy to 
the penitent, of the freeness and all-sufficiency 
of His grace, It was to her a privilege and 
a joy to fulfil the call to preach the Gospel to 
the poor. Whilst faithful in warning the 
worldly or unconcerned, she had an especial 
gift for comforting the mourner and speaking 
the word in season to the weary. 

It is difficult, within the limits of such a 
document as this, even to touch upon the ex- 
tent and variety of the efforts in which Re- 
becca Sturges was engaged for the comfort 
and amelioration of her fellow -creatures. Her 
communications to the sick, the destitute and 
the fallen were remarkably impressive. Her 
gift qualified her, in a peculiar manner, for 
prison visiting. At Newgate and some other 
prisons she was long a frequent visitor. The 
chaplain of one of ‘these writes :—“ You are 
aware how highly we valued her services here 
to our unhappy prisoners. Through a long 
course of years she devoted a strong mind 
and a benevolent heart to the temporal and 
eternal welfare of her fellow-creatures, fallen, 
and incarcerated in this place. She did not 
confine her attention to them to the time of 
their imprisonment ; she would spare herself 
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no ies if iin could, by Lilleeinn them to 
their wretched abodes, give them that counsel 
and encouragement whic h would tend to lead 
them in the right path. She would also bring 
comfort to many a parent’s heart by making 
personal inquiries at the workhouse or else- 
where, after the welfare of their children ; and 
such acts of sympathy would soften the heart 
of many a poor sinner. Her intercourse with 
the prisoners was judicious, and the great kind- 
ness and earnestness of her manner were cal- 


‘culated to touch the hearts of the most hard- 


ened.” She also devoted much time to visit- 
ing hospitals, workhouses, lunatic asylums, 
First-day and other schools. 

One who knew her intimately says of her, 
There were several features in her religious 
character worthy of remark. She was un- 
worldly ; she made large and willing sacrifices 
for Christ. She was also a great lover of her 
Bible, and she lived in prayer. But enough ; 
‘by the grace of God she was what she was.’ ” 

During the last year or two of her life, our 
beloved F riend’s health and strength gradu- 
ally declined. One object after another had 
to be given up; the conducting of a mother’s 
meeting in her own neighborhood was one of 
the last of these. She felt her feebleness, but 
accepted it with submission and without care- 
fulness, desiring only that the will of the Lord 
She continued to attend meet- 
ings, as often as her health permitted, until 
within a few weeks of her death ; ; and, though 
with a feebler voice, yet with as much earn- 
estness as ever, urged upon her friends the 
necessity and import: ance of an entire dedica- 
tion of heart and life to the service of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour. 

One who lovingly attended her during the 
last two weeks of her life, says, “ Her mind 
was so stored with heavenly things, that there 
was a continued expression, for long periods, 


either of parts of her favorite hymns, or of 
| prayer or praise. 


When opportunity offered, 
she pleaded with some of her attendants that 
they must be converted, and become new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus—no one else could save 
them.” She overflowed with Christian love 
to all. Her humility and patience were beau- 
tiful. She remarked, “I have such an over- 
whelming sense of my unworthiuess ; I feel a 
poor sinner and nothing at all ;” soon adding, 
“ But Jesus Christ is my Allin All.” At an- 
other time, looking upwards, she said, * They 
came ontof great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Oh, what a glorious company, 
when saints and angels j join !” 

She died at her residence at Forest Gate, 
on the 17th of Fifth month, 1869, in her 
seventy-third year, and her remains were in- 
terred in our burial-ground, at Barking, on 
the 22d of the same. 
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NORWAY, 
To the Committee of the 
London. 

Dear Friends :—Your acceptable epistle of 
the Fifth month last year was read at our 
Yearly Meeting to our edification, 
desire, with thankfulness, to acknowledge your 
Christian sympathy with us in thus remem- 
bering us. 

We think it not unsuitable to inform you 


that at the same time we had an epistle from | 


Oskaloosa Yearly Meeting, Iowa, North 
America, and another from our Norwegian | 
brethren of the “ Stavanger Preparative Meet- 
ing,” in LeGrand. These proofs of brotherly 
lov e tended to bring our absent brethren and 
sisters near to our hearts, 
beautiful exhortation, “ Be kindly affection- | 
ed one to another in brotherly love.” 

May we bear in remembrance the words of 
Jesus, “Whosoever shall do the will of mv 
Father, which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” 

Our Yearly Meeting was also favored with | 
the very dear visit of James Owen and Isaac 
Sharp, whose living and edifying gospel min- 
istry appeared amongst us. Some of us can 
remember Isaac Sharp’s first visit to Norway, 
as well as those of others who at different 
times have visited us in gospel love; and we 
ean bear the testimony that their labor has 
not been vain in the Lord. May our hearts 
be rightly prepared to render thanksgiving | « 
and praise unto our Father in heaven for 
these, and for all his fatherly blessings towards | 
us, 

The account we can give of the state of our 
Society in this land is, that the meeting for 
worship i is regularly held on First-day, and 
in the middie of the week, and is well at- 
tended by Friends in Stavanyer; and that 
for discipline regularly held. Meeting for 
worship is also held on First-days in Ber rgen, 
Skjoldsogn, Sévde, Erfjord, Strandsogn ‘and 
Qvinisdal. There are also other places in 
the country where there reside Friends, but 
of whom we cannot say that they hold meet- 


ings for worship regularly — Roldal, Neer- 
strand, Randé, Finné, Rennesd, Idzé and 


Qvaasogn. 
The number of Friends in Norway, mem- 
bers and attenders included, is 214, besides 
children. Friends’ School is kept up in 
Stavanger throughout the year. In winter 
there are some of the Friends’ children from 
the country, who get instruction and boarding 
at our school in Stavanger. 
two young men received instruction at the 
same school, who have been teaching Friends’ 
children at Sévde, Qvinisdal and Qvaasogn: 
so that we can say, according to our ways and 
circumstances, that Friends’ children have 
not been neglected in this respect. 


Meeti iq for Sufferings tn | 


and we! 
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Friends in the country are in general being 
distrained, because they cannot pay to, or re- 
ceive into their houses, the itinerant school of 
the State Church, and a few have even been 
fined and distrained because they cannot send 
| their children to the State Church school. 
Two young men have been suffering (the 
| one two months’ the other five and a quarter 
months’) imprisonment aud solitary confine- 
ment during last year in Christiansand for 
refusing military service, and were set at lib- 
erty on condition of promising to leave the 
country, or else they would, according to the 
|existing military laws, be liable to im prison- 
| ment so long as they should continue to re- 
fuse military service. 





remembering the 


Likewise have | 


We thankfully acknowledge the receipt of 
£52 19s. 4d. sent us last year, which sum has 
| been applied to the promotion of the school. 

Finally, brethren, we ask you to accept of 
ithe salutation of love from your affectionate 
| friends. 

Signed on behalf of the Society of Friends 
in Norway, by 

EnpRE Dad. 

Stavanger, 12th of 4th mo., 1870. 

oabsllitite 

For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIR OF JAMES BACKHOU 
(Continued from page 759.) 

Nearly ten years were occupied in this 
ardous missionary labor in the Australian 
colonies, &e., to which this devoted disciple 
was called of his Lord. Writing from Hobart 
Town, under date 2d month 20th, 1832, 
lhe remarks on the open door they found, and 
ithe great kirdness of the Lieutenant Govern- 
or, Sir George Arthur, to them. “ He is,” 
he says, “a very spiritually-minded man, and 
he behaves towards us with the kindness and 
tenderness of a father. We took tea with 
him yesterday, and spent a very pleasant and 
edifying evening in his family; in which the 
presence of the Son of Peace is to be felt. 
Indeed, I seldom recollect to have sat down 
to a Scripture reading where there was more 
feeling of He savenly solemnity; and the 
fatherly care he exercises over the Colony is 

lattended with an evident blessing.” 

“It is an inexpressible comfort to be with 
such a man; his mind seems to be so enlarged 
that he takes a very comprehensive view of 
ithe way in which things are likely to operate 
upon human society, and in consequence of 
this no one can more heartily welcome 
| laborers in the cause of religion and morality 
than he does. The only impression that 

variety of religious sentiment seems to make 
| upon him, long as.the great principles of 
ithe gospel are acknowledged, is the feeling of 
the necessity of not interfering with the 
religious sc ruples of others.”’ 

At Macquarie Harbour, James Backhouse 
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772 FRIENDS’ 
visited the penal settlement, and met with the 
convicts, “some of whom had turned to the 
Lord and become bright examples of Divine 
Grace, from the very worst.” 

There were some who had been reprieved 
from the sentence of death, and sent to this 
place, where they said “ the Lord found them 
en they sought him not.” “Truly,” says 
Js Dy “ee have often seen the ‘den of 
thieves become the house of prayer,’ for 
among those who have turned from darkness 
to light, some were desperate, hardened 
thieves. One of them told me he was so 
hardened, he thought nothing of committing 
robbery. This man was aws akened by hearing 
the tract for children, entitled, ‘ Little Jane, 
or the Young Cottager,’ read.” 

In the midst of these truly Christian labors 
the mind of James Backhouse would turn to 
the dear friends whom he had left, and in 
letters addressed to them, these sentiments 
occur: “It is an unspeakable mercy to see 
poor creatures who have lived in halting, 
backsliding, or neglect of obedience to the will 
of God, at last brought under the visitation 
of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and to 
hear them bear testimony to the evidence of 
this mercy being extended to themselves. 
But how unspeakably superior as regards the 
glory of God, and the comfort of retrospective 
view, is the state of those, who, having given 


heed ‘to these things i in early life, have, through 
repentance and faith, witnessed their peace to 
be made with God; and who have through 
the remainder of their days proved their love 


to Him, ‘growing in grace and ‘ perfecting 
holiness in His fear.” How unspeakably 
more glorious is the termination of life in 
such as these ; though they may only receive 
a penny; yet they rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them. 

“T am quite aware that these have nothing 
but Divine Mercy to trust to; and that they 
have nothing to boast of, for the glory ail 
we to God; yet what a privilege to be 
able to give Him the glory! and what a 
comfort to those newly setting out, in their 
Christian course, are such examples! In 
tine:—How much more desirable to see per- 
sons advancing from childhood in grace, to 
the stature of young men and strong men in 
Christ, serving the Lord, and promoting His 
glory in their generation, than to see persons 
die chitdren in grace, when far advanced in 
years; or if they have ever witnessed a birth 
unto righteousness in early life, to be so 
blighted through disobedience, and neglect of 
seeking a daily participation in the Bread 
which cometh down from Heaven, as to pro- 
duce a state of dwarfishness and imbecility, 
indicating scarcely more than the existence 
of life.” 

“I long that diversity of gifts and admin- 
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istrations may not be mistaken for difference 
of principle and doctrine, and thus Satan 
gain an advantage. It is a mystery to me 
how those who regard the Bible, can place it 
above the teachings of the Holy Spirit, to the 
teachings of which its chief object is to direct. 
My wish and prayer is, that Friends may 
beware of the subtleties of Satan, lest he 
should set them at variance about words. 
And that Friends may become deepened in 
spiritual exercises, looking to the Lord as 
their teacher, and ‘patiently abiding the bap- 
tisms of the Holy Ghost and of fire, by which 
the evils of our nature are subdued. Thus 
would they attain to a state to discern betwixt 
evil and good, by having their senses ex- 
ercised by use ; and they would neither wink 
at evil in themselves, nor in others, but when 
they fall into temptation, they would seek the 
renewal of their peace, through renewed sub- 
mission to the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
the exercise of faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ, and they would become increasingly 
concerned to direct others in the path of life. 
I am persuaded where there is unsoundness of 
doctrine, it is among those who shrink from 
the cross, instead of bowing with humiliation 
under the chastisements of the Lord’s hand 
for lukewarmness and other sins, and instead 
of seeking patiently for mercy through faith 
in Christ and for the help of the Spirit to 
enable them to increase in diligence, in 
watchfulness, and in prayer, under the feeling 
of their own weakness and vot the Lord’s 
power and willingness to save.’ 

At the penal settlement on Norfolk Island 
J. Backhouse and his companion, George W. 
Walker, labored for about three months, 
When leaving, they received an address from 
the convicts, in which they say, “We, the 
prisoners of the Crown, embracing the tenets 
of the Protestant faith, cannot, from pure 
motives of unfeigned gratitude, allow you to 
quit this Island, without thus publicly ex- 
pressing our sentiments for your unwearied 
zeal and attention to our best interests, since 
you came among us—viz.: the salvation of our 
immortal souls. 

“That a kind Providence may conduct you 
both in safety through the trackless deep to 
the haven where you would wish to be, is, 
gentlemen, the ardent wish of this congre- 
gation.” 

On the return voyage to Sydney, during a 
storm, the following meditation is recorded. 

“ Reflecting upon the many snares that are 
in the world, I felt willing to perish, rather 
than that I should be permitted to falsify the 
testimony which the Lord has given me to 
bear to the truth asit is in Jesus. Unworthy 
as I felt myself to be of the least of the Lord's 
mercies, I prayed to Him if He saw meet to 
continue my life, to continue also the bap- 
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tisms of His Holy Spirit, wetil the very root 
of sin should perish. Whilst thus meditating 
and praying in the storm, 1 was preserved 
very peaceful under a sense of the Divine 
presence.” 
Under date of 15th of Eighth month, 
1835, he thus writes from Sydney to his 
friends at home. “I continue to feel a 
lively interest in what occurs in my native 
land, and especially in regard to the things 
that pertain to life and salvation. The 
deviation from sound principle among some 
professing with Friends, is cause for lamenta- 
tion. I conclude that such cannot have ever 
clearly understood their own principles, or 
that from want of a simple and faithful 
obedience to the discoveries of Divine Light 
they have relapsed into a measure of dark- 
ness, so as not to know whither they go; and 
to be setting up a theoretical faith in Christ, 
in the place of a practical faith in Him; sub- 
stituting an apprehension of the intellect in 
regard to His atoning sacrifice and mediation 
in the place of submission to the Holy Spirit 
given through Him, which renders these 
efficacious, to the sanctification of the soul 
through obedience and the blood of Christ. 
I hope that,many may be stirred up to ex- 
amine their ground and availingly to seek the 
knowledge of the Truth as it is in Jesus, and 
to walk therein, so that instead of relapsing 


into darkness their path may shine more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

In another letter he says: 

“My conviction remains unshaken that it 
is the perceptible operation of the Holy Spirit 


by which my mind is sustained; and the 
revelation of the Divine Will by which we are 
enabled to take one step after another with 
comfort in our course; and that it is by the 
immediate teaching of the same blessed Spirit 
that a religious progress is to be made from 
its first step to its final consummation; also, 
that the more we attain to a true silent wait- 
ing upon God, the more we shell be given to 
know His Holy will concerning us, “and be 
qualified by Him to speak or to do that which 
He requires of us:—to glorify God in our 
bodies and in our spirits, which are God’s.” 


(To be continued.) 
<9 — 


REPORT OF 8. F. SMILEY AND COMPANIONS’ 
VISIT TO THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

Sarah F. Smiley and Eliza Barclay, ac 
companied by A. L. Fox, embarked at Aber- 
deen, and after a favorable passage of twenty- 
six hours landed at Lerwick, the capital of 
Shetland, late on the evening of Seventh-day, 
the 19th of Sixth month, 1869. According 
to previous arrangement a meeting was held 
there on the following evening, (First-dav,) 
in the Wesleyan Chapel, which was crowded, 
and a large number were unable to gain ad- 
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mittance. ‘Datos the next three days two 
meetings were held at Scalloway and the 
Island of Whalsay, before proceeding, on the 
24th, to the northernmost Island of Unst. 
There several days were occupied in holding 
meetings:at the Free Church at Hillside, near 
Balta Sound, and at that at Uyea Sound, and 
at the Wesleyan Mission station at Norwick. 
These meetings were well attended, and in 
some places much tenderness of spirit was 
manifested by the people under the ministry 
of these dear Friends, and many seemed im- 
pressed for good under the gospel message, 
declared with power, fulness and clearness 
among them. Much kindness was extended 
to them there by the Free Church minister 
and his interesting family, whose guests they 
were, He accompanied them to Smithfield 
on the island of Fetlar. Here in the house 
of their hostess two meetings were held, which 
proved favored seasons. Another meeting 
held at the Established Kirk at Tresta Bay 
was well attended, and at the close the min- 
ister expressed his full unity with the gospel 
message, then delivered, and his desire for 
another meeting. A letter of introduction, 
voluntarily offered by him, to the established 
minister at North Yell, opened their way, 
when subsequently the »y reached that part. 

The “ Out Skerries,’ the small easternmost 
islands of the Shetland group, were next vis- 
ited, the inhabitants being almost entirely 
fishermen and their families. By spending 
First-day there, the attendance of many of 
the men, who are seldom at home during the 
week-days in summer, was secured. They 
listened with deep interest to the lively and 

earnest expositions of gospel truth expressed 
to them. This remote portion of the Shet- 
land group has no resident minister, and is 
very rarely visited by the pastor, to whose 
parish it belongs. Thence the little party 
proceeded about twelve miles by open fish- 
ing boat to the large island of Yell, where a 
week was busily occupied in holding eight 
meetings ; in five cases the ministers of the 
Established Kirk lent their places of worship 
for the purpose. The morning meeting on 
First-day in the Established Kirk at Mid 
Yell was remarkably large and very inter- 
esting ; five hundred persons were supposed 
to be. present, many of whom came from dis- 
tant parts of the island. Owing to the ab- 
sence of the minister, this was the only relig- 
ious service held at this part of the island on 
that day. In North Yell, and subsequently, 
during a part of the visit to the mainland of 
Shetland, much kind sympathy and help 
were received from the Free Church minister 
at Dalsetter. 

After returning to Lerwick, and holding a 
meeting at East Quarff, the serious intelli- 
gence that reached their dear friend Eliza 
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Barclay from her home occasioned her im- 
mediate return, and the rest of the party pro- 
ceeded to a meeting that had been previously 
arranged at the island of Burra on the west 
coast. Thence going to Reawick and Walls 
on the western part of the mainland, many 
large and favored meetings were held, both 
the usual services on First-day at the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, near Reawick, being given 
up for these meetings. S. F. S. was enabled 
with much fulness and freedom to declare the 
message of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
and earnestly to exhort them so to seek to 
abide*in Him that the work of grace might 
go forward to the end. Her visit was spoken 
of as very opportune, since deadness then pre- 
vailed where forme rly there was Spiritual life. 
They next went in a large six-oared boat 
to the remote island of Foula, lying twenty- 
four miles to the west of Walls. Two good 
meetings were held there, with a peculiarly 
interesting people, the fishermen gladly at 
tending the second at no small 
time. 


sacrifice 


j 
A passage of thirty miles took them next 


to the island of Papa Stour, 
hour’s notice, and notwithst anding the busy 
engagements of fish-curing then going for- 
ward, a crowded meeting was held in the 
Wesleyan meeting house. 

rough narrow sound to Sandness, they held, 
the next day, a well-attended and satisfactory 
meeting in the Independent Chapel. The 
wish was expressed by the inhabitants here, 


where, at an 


as well as elsewhere, that a week, instead of} 


a day, might be spent among them in each 
place. Another sail of about twenty miles 
took them next to Hillswick in North Maven, 
where they received much hospitality and help 
in collecting a large open-air meeting. 
proceeding to Ollabury and North Roe in 
North Maven, they remained a few days in 
that part of the mainland of Shetland, the 
way opening freely for service among the 
people, and they receiving a cordial welcome 
at the various manses. A remarkably inter- 
esting meeting was held at the distant fishing. 
station of Fedaland, on the northern extrem- 
ity of the mainland ; when the unsettled state 
of the weather preventing all the fishermen 
from going to sea, about one hundred and 
fifty were collected on the rocks by the sea 
shore. The men listened with great earnest- 
ness, whilst the glad tidings of salvation were 
impressively declared among them. Stoppiog 
for a night at Sulem and holding a meeting 
there, they proceeded thence to Brae, where 
the Free Church minister gave them a cor- 
dial reception. Three meetings*were held in 


Thence 


ings at the island of Mickle Roe, where the 
people have few religious advantages. 
attended and good meetings were held at the 
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Then crossing the | 


Well | 
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Wesleyan Chapel at Aith, at the Independent 
Chapel at Bigster, and at the large Free 
Church at Weesdale, and, after holding a 
second meeting at Scalloway, they reached 
Lerwick on the evening of the 3d of Eighth 
month, under a feeling of thankfulness to 
their Heavenly Master for having prospered 
them in their going out and their coming 


| back, and for having granted free access to 


the people. 
On the following day a well-attended meet- 
ing was held in the Established Kirk at Bres- 


'say Island, where they were kindly received 


by the minister, a man of great influence in 
the presbytery of Shetland. The ens uing 
three days were occupied in holding four 
meetings at Dunrosness, Sandwick and Con- 
ingsburgh, which involved a journey of fifty 
miles on ponies. At the last-mentioned parish 
they were received with rare cordiality by the 
Free Church pastor, a truly spiritual map. 

On First day, the 8th of E ighth month, two 
large meetings were held, one in the Indepen- 
dent, the other in the United Presbyterian 
Chapel at Lerwick. On the following day 

S. F.S. held a morning meeting for the ‘ladies 
of Lerwick, which was well “attended, and 
proved an interesting and satisfactory occa- 
sion. Embarking on the evening of the same 
day, they landed ‘early the next morning, the 
10th of E ighth month, at Kirkwall, the capi- 
tal of Orkney, where a meeting was arranged 
at the grammar school. A second meeting, 
which was largely attended, held at the Free 
Church at Harray, was felt to be a favored 
time. Here they were hospitably entertained 
by the minister. 

They then embarked on the 13th of Eighth 
month, and reached Aberdeen at 4 A. M. on 
the 14th inst., where they were met by their 
kind friend George Cruic ‘kshank. 

During the fifty days spent in Shetland, 
fifty-eight meetings were held, and two during 
their short stay in Orkney. It may not be 
uninteresting to add the following particulars 
respecting the places of worship in which the 
meetings were held :— 

14 in Established Kirks. 

13 “ Independent Chapels. 
“ Free Kirks. 
* Methodist Chapels. 
“ United Presbyterian Kirks. 
dwelling- houses. 
the open air. 

1 “ a grammar school. 

The way was in most piaces found to be 
very open for the visit, and the readiness of 
the ministers of various denominations to as- 
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| sist in promoting the object in view was most 
that neighborhood, and two precious meet- | 


helpful. Unless absent from home they in- 
variably accompanied them to the meetings, 
and it was not unusual for the pastors of sev- 
eral denominations to seat themselves beside 
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our friends. himeee the Methodist ministers 
their way was opened by a general letter of 
introduction from ‘Thomas B. Smithies, who 
also kindly addressed to them private letters 
respecting the visit. 

The meetings were in almost all cases well 
attended, the people manifesting great eager 
ness to go to them, often on ve ry short notice 
It is encouraging to believe that they were 
satisfactory times, and that the Gospel mes 
sage was received as seed sown “ in an bbunent 
and good heart.” 

The visits of former Friends were recurred 
to with lively interest, and the kind assistance 
given in times of distress was frequently and 
gratefully alluded to.—Minutes of London 
Meeting jor Sufferings. 

ree 
A BUSINESS OF 


MAKING GIVING. 


BY DR. A. T. PRATT. 


[The article below is translated from ‘‘ The Mes- 
senger,’’ a paper printed in Tarkish and Armenian, 
at Constantinople, and was written by the pastor of 
one of the largest evangelical churches in the Turk- 
ish Empire. ] 


“The following sections show the kind, and 
as far as possible the amounts, of the contri- 
religious uses demanded of the 
' 


butions for 
Jews :— 

The Levitical tithe. ‘ And all the tithe 
of the land, whether of the seed of the land 
or the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s, is holy 
unto the Lord. And of the herd or of the 
flock the tenth shall be holy unto the 
Lord. Lev. xxvii. 30, 32 ‘And behold I 
have given the children of Levi all the tenth 
in Israel for an inheritence, for the service 
which they serve. Numb. xviii. 21.’ 

“92. The Feast, or Poor tithe. This tithe, 
mentioned Deut. xiv. 29, xxvi. 12-15, was | 
a differeat trona ‘ie one mentioned 
above, as is evident from the fact that the 
first was devoted to the support of the Le- 
vites, while this, occurring only once in three 
years, was partly consumed in sacrificial 
feasts, and given to the Levite, stranger, or- 
phan, and widow. 

The First-born. 


tithe 


And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Sanctify unto me all the 
first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb 
among the children of Israel, both of man and 
of beast; itis mine. Ex. xiii. 1, 2.’ Seealso 
verses 11-16 and Numb. xviii. 15-18, where 
the redemption money is appointed, amount- 
ing, in the case of a man, to about three dol- 
lars in gold. 

“4, The First-fruits. 
fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the 
house of the Lord thy God. Ex. xxiii. 19,’ 





‘The first of the first- | 
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The Census-tax. ‘And the Lord spake 
to ‘Mein When thou takest the number of 
the children of Israel, then shall they give 
every man a ransom for his soul unto the 
Lord, ete. Ex. xxx. 11-16.’ The amount 
was about thirty cents in gold. 

“ Besides the above permanent aud appoint- 
.|ed contributions, the Jews gave many others 
for religious and benevolent purposes, some 
of which are as follows :— 

“1. The Sanctuary-gifts. 
for its building and repair, 
contributions were brought. 
1 Chron. xxix. 6-9; 2 Kings, xii. 4-16. 

“2. Sacrifices. Itis plain from Leviticus, 
first chapter to fifth, how great an expense to 
the Jews must have been their numerous and 
varied sacrifices. 

Vows and offerings. These are men- 
tioned as among the free will contributions in 
Leviticus, twenty-seventh chapter. 

“4. The Jubilee year (Lev. xxv. 1-7; 
Deut. xv. 1-18) entailed no small loss to the 
Israelite. His land lay fallow, his debtors 
were released, and slaves went free. This, in 
the seventh, and again in the forty-ninth 
years, even more com pletely —aud so onerous- 
ly—must be observed. 

‘All these contributions of the Jews must, 
it would seem, have consumed nearly half 
their income. And when they faithfully per- 
formed their duty in respect to these contri- 
butions, God promised to bless them with 
special blessing. Matt. iii. 10-12; Prov. iii. 
9,10; Lev. xxv. 18- 

“Now let us ask ourselves, Why should 
our contributions be less than those of Israel. 
Is the field for labor smaller than theirs, and 
the harvest for us to gather less than theirs? 
Palestine with the world, and the 
Jews with the nations of the earth. If Chris- 
tians shall always give as they are p w~ giving, 
can they ever fulfil the command our 
Lord— Go ye into all the world? ete. Ifwe 
should give as the Jews, even more, will 
not God bless us as much or more? Then 
let us freely give, for is not God faithful still 
to His promises ?” 

So far the article of our young pastor. 
What an array of contributions, some fixed 
and some voluntary, to be drawn from God’s 
peop ile! Now is it worth our while to in- 
quire what was the reason of all this? They 
had not the gospel to preach to Gentile na- 
tions, they had not to translate the Scriptures 
into seores of foreign tongues and to multi- 
ply them by the million. They had no Tract 
work—no Home, no Foreign Missions. And 
yet they were called upon for contributions, 


When necessary 
large voluntary 
Ex. xxv. 1-9; 


Compare 


| of 


or 


See also Lev. xxiii. 9-14 and Deut. xxvi. 2-|as if they had no other business than to make 


11. 


It is said by Jews that 


eth of the crop. 


’ this, although not | contributions. 
appointed as to quantity, might be a twenti-| 


Exactly so! God did mean, 
undoubtedly, that they should make a busi- 
ness of it. Not that the heathen wanted it, 
























but He, their God and Redeemer, wanted it 
given to Him, to prove and try and disci- 
pline them and give Him a reason for bless- 
ing them still more. And so they had to 
make a business of it. And so must we. 
What other business has the church? What 
other business has a Christian man than to 
make money and give to the Lord? I con- 
; fess I do not know. Are God’s promises of 
F blessings taken back? Or will they come 
down tenfold now, when there are so many 
more wants in the Lord’s work? Yes, when 
the church begins to give not only a tenth, 
but in some measure as was demanded of the 
ancient Israel, then, and only then—when 
Christians make a business of giving—there 
Bi will be no lack. And then will the windows 
of Heaven be opened, and the long expected 
blessing come down.— Miss. Herald 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1870. 








‘“‘ FoR THEY REST FROM THEIR LABORS,” — 








Al The private letters we have been allowed to 
I peruse in reference to the gentle dismissal of 
i the beloved Josiah Forster from his services on 
| Earth, agree in the testimony that the Lord 
i | whom he loved dealt very mercifully with 





him. With his wonted simplicity of dedica- 






: tion, he continued to give attention to the 
duties of the moment. It interests us much 
{ that the writing of letters to America was 
one of his latest employments. After a few 
days of prostration of strength, a little dif- 
ference in his breathing was perceived—a 
























few minutes more and it gently ceased ; and 
it was felt that the faithful champion of the 
Pr) true and right—the servant of the Church— 
the sympathizer with a}l who were in any trou- 























ble—the warrior of the Cross—was now 











** a free 
Partaker of the joys of heaven.”’ 


His funeral occurred on the 2d inst. The 
burying-ground, fresh mown and in beauti- 

















ful order, was protected from the heat by a 





large tent, and a very large collection was 





zathered of Friends and others, long before 








the arrival of the remains and the funeral 








company. The occasion was one of remarka- 








ble solemnity. Testimonies were borne to 
the qualifying grace of God, and to the abso- 














lute necessity of conversion and of living 
faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Profitable reference was made (not in a lauda- 
tory spirit) to the evidences which had been 
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manifested in our dear Friend of the work 
of the Holy Spirit—to his love, gentleness, 
meekness and earnest longing for the salva- 
tion of all. When the large company re- 
tired from the grave, the meeting-house and 
tent were closely seated. A very precious 
silence reigned, which was first broken with 
the words: ‘“ And the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads.” 
Several of those who had labored much in the 
gospel with J. F. now preached that gospel 
in the demonstration of the Spirit. It was 
a memorable occasion which will be long re- 
membered—especially as there were many 
children present, drawn thither by love to 
their venerable loving Friend. 

We write these words for the many who 
knew and loved him. We observe brevity, 
for it belongs to English Friends to give the 
fuller testimony which such a life calls for, to 
qualifying grace and power, which is able to 
fill the vacant places, and to raise up such 
instruments as are needed to carry on the 
work of the Lord. In conclusion, we recall 
the words of Whittier, uttered upon the re- 
moval of Wm. Forster: 


‘¢ How many burdened hearts have prayed 
Their lives like thine might be! 
But more shall pray henceforth for aid 
To jay them down like thee. 
‘* With weary hand, yet steadfast will, 
In old age as in youth, 
Thy Master found thee sowing still 
The good seed of His truth. 
** As on thy task-field closed the day 
In golden skied decline, 
His angel met thee on the way 
And lent His arm to thine. 
‘*Thy latest care for man—thy last 
Of earthly thought a prayer— 
O, who thy mantle, backward cast, 


Is worthy now to bear ?”’ 
= OR 2 — 


“WaRISA GAME, WHICH, WERE THE PEO" 
PLE WISE, KINGS COULD NOT PLAY AT.”—A 
strong confirmation is furnished by the pres- 
ent rumors of war, of the soundness of the 
position and policy of the Society of Friends 
in their resolute stand upon abstract princi- 
ple 





in their utter refusal to bear arms, or, by 
payment of military tax, or in any way to 
contribute aid towards carrying on @ war. 
It seems to be universally agreed that the 
carnage now imminent is without plausible 
pretext, and is due to the wicked selfishness 
of one man. At this day, a large proportion 
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of civilized men are, we suppose, convinced 
of the inexpediency and sinfulness of war. 
The arguments of peace, when clearly pre- 
sented, are responded to as undeniable. A 
theoretic assent is yielded,—but the trumpet’s 
sound will scatter to the winds principles so 
loosely holden, and 
* to-morrow’s breath 


Shall waken the muster and march of death.’’ 


But, were each professing Christian to take 


up a decided testimony against all wars and | 


° e ° ° ° . | 
fightings, and maintain it with the firmness | 


° e . | 
and consistency which characterize the people 


called Quakers in this matter, where would a 
Bonaparte find his fighting men ? 


appeal to the higher law of Him who said: 
“My kingdom is not of this world, else would 
my servants fight”—what carnage would be 
obviated! Punishment would of course be in- 
flicted, but this would have its limit. 
popular determination based upon a popular 
conscience, could nut be wholly disregarded. 
Numbers might be imprisoned or even put to 
death—but what would the sum of misery 
thus occasioned be, compared with that which 
a war would cause? 

Prussia is eminently a nation of military 
rule, and there have been, in modern years, 
repeated instances of men who suffered cruel 
imprisonment, even in time of peace, because 
they could not conscientiously perform any 
act in violation of peace. One young man,a 
few years ago, being convinced without human 


instrumentality of thesinfulnessof war,and con- | 
é , 


sequently refusing to bear arms, was subjected 
to a painful and degrading ordeal, the cruel- 
ty of which was about to be greatly increased, 
when a dear American woman Friend made 
him a visit of Christian sympathy and conso- 
lation, and afterwards, by interceding with the 
King 


>? 


his leaving Prussia. He went to England 
and became a Friend. 

For the people of those countries now 
threatened with carnage and misery, our 
sympathy and our prayers are due. That we 
may be able to meet such claims, how should 
we seek to dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High, maintaining nearness of spirit to our 
most merciful and compassionate Saviour, so 


abiding in His love that we may have access 
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Were the 
Emperor's martial decrees met by a resolute | 
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obtained bis liberation on condition of 
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Who can 
estimate the possible efficacy of thousands of 


| by petition to his ever ready ear. 
| prayers simultaneously ascending from Chris- 
tians of various lands “like the sound of 
many waters around His throne ?”’ 

But, to be qualified for this catholic ser- 
vice, we must love the brethren with a pure 
|heart fervently and be at peace among our- 
selves, in the family, in general intercourse 





and in our churches, if we expect that the 
very God of peace will be with us, inspiring 
such holy aspirations as it will please Him to 
answer. 


b eames 
Our Norwecian Frrenps.—We often 
think with affectionate interest of the numer- 


| ous natives of Norway, resident in this land, 
who are among our weekly readers. To these, 
as to our readers generally, the Epistle from 
Friends convened at Stavanger will be fraught 
with interest, and the statistics embodied 
|therein acceptable. It will be remembered 
[that the late Yearly Meeting of New Eng- 
land opened a correspondence with this inter- 





|esting body of testimony-bearers. These dear 
Christian fellow professors ought to be borne 
upon all our hearts. All we are brethren, 
having the same Father, and the same testi- 


monies of Truth are dear to us all. 


mies 

Memorr or JAMES BaCKHOUSE, BY HIS 
SistER.—As this interesting and very instruc- 
tive volume has not been reprinted in Amer- 
ica, many readers of the Review will value the 
The 
subject thereof was a veteran in Truth’s ser- 
vice, and it cannot be doubted that posterity 


serial extracts commenced in No. 47. 


will assign him a prominent place among the 
genuine, faithful and highly-favored minis- 
ters of Christ in the religious Society of 


Friends. Those to whom the entire biogra- 





phy is accessible will not confine themcelves 
to the selections here presented. 

It is proper to recur to an inadvertent 
omission from a paragraph quoted on page 
740, which is to be accounted for by the ab- 
sence of our principal proof-reader. It should 
read as follows: 


“In the year 1812 he assisted some Friends in 
|appointing some meetings for Stephen Grellet in 
Durham and Yorkshire. ‘ Afterwards,’ he says, ‘I 
| was present with a small number of Friends whom 
| Stephen Grellet addressed, telling them that if faith- 
ful to the Lord there were those present who would 
be sent as to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that draw the 
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bow, to Jubal and Javan, to the isles afar off, to 
declare the glory of the Lord. My cousins Jona- 
than Backhouse and John Pease, who subsequently 
visited America, also my cousins William and John 
Backhouse, who, as well as myself, afterwards be- 
came ministers, were among those addressed. Isaac 
Stephenson was also one of this little company 
then lived at Stockton-on-Tees, and had already 
become a minister. He afterwards travelled in that 
capacity ¢xtensively in North America.’ ”’ 


DIED. 

LOWRY.—On the 24th of Sixth mo., 1870, Eliza- 
beth B., wife of Benjamin Lowry, and daughter of | 
the late John and Elizabeth Kaighn, in the 6lst year 
of her age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern District 
She was of a meek and quiet spirit, and the text is 
believed to be applicable: ‘* Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord when He cometh shall fin< 
watching.’’ 

WHEELER.—At the residence of her son David 
Wheeler, in Guilford Co., N.C., on the 10th of Sixth 
mo., 1870, Phebe, widow of John Wheeler, in the 
78th year of her age; a member of Plainfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Ind. In the removal of this beloved 
Friend her family and friends mouru their irrepar- 
able loss; yet not as those who have no hope. 
During her illness she often expressed that she felt 
nothing in her way. 

McMILLAN.—At his residence in Clinton Co., 
Ohio, on the 9th of Seventh mo., 1870, Eli MeMil- 
lan, in his 71st year; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. When in health he was a diligent at- 
tender of our religious meetings; and in the suffer- 
ings attendant upon his last illness, he illustrated 
the Christian faith by patient resignation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PorTLAND, OrEGoN, 4th mo. 4th. 


After enjoying the Review, I left several | 
— , . je y . j 
numbers in the Yo Semite Valley with the 


intelligent landlord and author of the “Guide” 
to that wonderful National Park, which no 
description can fully convey to the mind. 
The Pacific States and Territories embrace 
yast variety of population, productions, soil, 
on ate, capabilities and character, which are | 
but imperfectly understood by the people of | 
the Eastern States. The topography of Cali- 


fornia is extremely diversified. In the south- | 


ern part many tropical fruits are produced in 
profusion. The mild climate and absence of 
cold in winter, or much variation of tempera- 
ture, make it the resort of invalids. 

The Coast range of mountains along the 
entire coast shelter the valleys within from 
the ocean winds, while the eastern boundary 
of the Nevada mountains and foot hills is 
skirted by the mineral region, with its poor 
soil aid broken surface, and made to appear 
ten times more forbidding by the ceaseless 
picks of the miners in their search after gold 
leaving the earth turned upside down; and 
being without timber, and in summer without 
water, unless brought by pipes and ditches 
for the miners’ use from mountains distant 
ten to fifty miles. 


Far more interesting are the beautiful and 


; he} 
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fertile v aie with miles of continuous wheat, 
barley and oat fields, yielding them thirty or 
forty fold, or covered with floc ks and he rds, fat 
throughout the year, on the natural or culti- 
vated grasses of hills and valleys, needing no 
shelter. lu early spring the ground is every- 
where carpeted with wild flowers of every color; 
but during summer, which is the dry season, 
the fields become brown and dried—yet the 
ripened seed of the grasses furnish rich food 
{to cattle (in most places) till the autumn 
| rains return. The annual rain-fall in Cali- 
|fornia is small—I am told, 32 to 40 inches; 


: | while in Oregon it is over 80 inches. 


Much is doing in Caliiornia to improve the 
‘condition of society by the introduction of 
| public and First-day schools, and building of 
| church edifices of various Protestant denomi 
nations: by which the unfavorable effects of 
the early mining population will be eradicated. 

Oregon is largely peopled by Western fami- 
lies who come to till the earth, and are, per- 
|haps, of a more substantial character. The 
| productions and the winter rains are more 
like ourown. This handsome city [Portland] 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants, and but 21 
jyears of age, situated on the Willamette 
| River, (a branch of the Columbia,) in the 
midst of an extensive and most fertile valley, 
\is a place of large trade, and is approached 
| by ocean steamers and sail-vessels one hun- 
dred miles up the rivers, and is in anxions ex- 
| pects ution of railway connections with the 
| East (via Northern Pacific Railroad) and 
with Puget Sound and California. Its fine 
| houses and gardens of flowers, with its Nich- 
| olson pavements, give it a city aspect. . 
|The social element is much cultivated by 
| these citizens of the Pacific slope. 

—<—— 


INDIAN POLICY. 





. . . . 


| he principal argument against the Presi- 


|dent’s Indian policy, advanced in the Sen- 
| ate debate, was that it is carried out by Qua- 
ker agents, whose selection for the work was 
| cons sidered, by one speaker, as “an invidious 
distinction between the religious denomina- 
tions of the country.” If a *y have not mani- 
fested, as charged by Mr. Casserly of Cali- 
fornia, peculiar ability in the administration 
of the Indian Superintendencies, the Quakers 
certainly have displayed honesty, a qualifica- 
tion very much needed in the past. The pre- 
vention of the threatened war with the Sioux, 
in spite of the belligerent and unwise pro- 
ceedings of Gen. Sherman, is sufficient an- 


,|swer to the charge that Indian affairs have 


not been ably managed. That already as- 
sured success has s saved to the country many 
millions of money, which would have been 
wasted if other than what are sometimes 


sneeringly called Quaker counsels had pre- 
vailed.—N. Y. Tribune, 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WYANDOTTE CAVE. 
BY Cc, 


THE 
WILLIAMS. 
Five miles from the town of Leavenworth, 


(the county seat of Crawford County, In- 
diana,) and about two miles from the bank 
of the Ohio River, is the Wyandotte Cave. 


It has been explored to the distance of twenty- 
two miles, ( 
es,) and is the most extensive cavern known 
in our country with the exception of the Mam- 
moth Cave, which sums up a length of one 
hundred miles, if the guides and guide books 
are reliable. I propose to lay before the 
readers of the Review a sketch of a few places 
of especial interest in this wonderful cavern. 

The Old Cave, as it is called.—that por- 
tion originally known,—is almost a straight 
gallery three miles in length, and ends in a 
grand hall called the Senate Chamber. At! 
the entrance of this hall the cave contracts 
itself to very small dimensions, and a broad 
thin rock, with winding, curving sides, 
fallen diagonally across the passage, so that 
we have to worm and twist ourselves through 


in no very dignified manner. This narrow 


aperture is immediately on the threshold of 


the noble hall, which may be ranked among 
the finest subterranean apartments yet discov- 
ered by man. 

The Senate Chamber closely approaches | 
the circular form, perhaps 100 feet in height, | 
and sixty in diameter. Like most of the 
large cave halla, it is partially filled with 
loose stones that have fallen from the ceiling 
above, forming a lofty hill, or mountain, as it 
is called in the cave dialect. It is perhape fifty 
feet high, and from the summit a gigantic pil- 
lar of white stone rises in solemn majesty to 
the roof, which seems to rest upon it. 

When strongly illuminated, the whole scene 
swells upon the astonished vision like a phan- | 
tom of the night, dim, shadowy and indis-| 
tinct, ~~ a pale, sombre, spectral appear: | 
ance, in harmony with the surrounding cir- 
cums ea es. As the light brightensand ‘sheds | 
a stronger radiance around, revealing feature 
after feature of this most stupendous scene, 
the mind fails to grasp it in its grand reality 


and is lost in a maze of wonder and astonish- | 


ment. That mighty pillar, 
human architect, 


the work of no 
looms upward on the sight 


like a spectral iceberg tossed up in the mists | 


It | 


and fogs on the surface of a troubled sea. 
is so like a thing of enchantment it seems 


almost to rock aud sway to the impulse of 
while the most | 


some supernatural power, 
delicate stalactites, wrought into exquisite fili- 
gree-work, that hang around it in graceful 
festoons, flash out as the darkness is slowly dis- 
pelled, and form a network of beautiful de- 
signs around the giant pillar. It is called 
the Pillar of the Constitution. 








(in the aggregate of all its branch- | Some one proposed to put out the candles. 


has | 
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W e climbed the hill to the intl of the pil- 
lar, and sat down to rest beside a spring, or 
rather a reservoir, for it is a small basin 
scooped out of the rock, into which the water 
drops from above, and supplies a pleasant 
drink to the weary traveller, while that gray 
old column loomed up before us in the dim un- 
certain light that barely reached its lofty crown. 
It 
was done. Then came down the darkness. It 
was as if a thick black veil of palp yvable ob- 
scurity had suddenly enveloped us in its black, 
black pall. No night was ever so intense, so 
deep or so ap spalling, “on the outside of this 
round globe.” And yet the dim and shadowy 
|image of that great pillar seemed to tower up 
| befure us, like a spectre of remembered vision, 
| taunting us with shadowy forms and unsub- 
| stantial ideas. Then these faint vibrations of 

the nerves of vision ceased, and the eye re- 


signed itself to the blackness of absolute 
sf vacuity. 
| We sat for some time enjoying (?) this 


Egyptian panorama; when our candles were 
again lighted, and we retraced our steps to 
within a quarter of a mile of the entrance, 
where a passage was discovered a few years 
|ago leading into far more extensive apart- 
ments, called the New Cave. Having trav- 
elled perhaps half a mile in this division of 
the cave, amid scenes well worthy of notice, 
| but with which I forbear to trouble the reader, 
| we enter Cre ping Avenue, about two hundred 
| feet long, with a smooth floor of hard; unyield- 
| ing clay, and a beautiful, regular arch of solid 
| lime ‘stone springing above it, at a height of 
| 
|. 


| from two and a half to four feet. This hall 
is perhaps thirty feet wide. But this path of 
humility ends at the portals of a splendid tem- 
ple. The ceiling rises somewhat ‘higher, and 
|we are again able to walk erect. There, i 
| the distance before us—distance here, it must 
be remembered, is only a few rods,—a beau- 
| tiful picture is dimly seen, feebly iJluminated 
by the faint glow thrown by our candles along 
these gloomy vaults. Pillars, white and beau- 
| tiful, like columns of rough and dingy marble, 
| are seen within the scope of our limited vision. 
|C urtains swing down from the 1 rock above, 
icicles of limestone in every fantastic form, 
twisted, looped and interlocked, and assuming 
|strange and indescribable appearances, seem 
to open up a wilderness of wonders before us. 
It is the Pillared Pulace, and a strange and 
| wonderful place it is ; one of the most lovely 
scenes that the subterranean world has yet 
opened to our view. Itis barely high enough 


| for a tall man to stand erect. 
| The stalactites have grown from age to age, 
stretching down and ever downward, while the 
stalagmites below, formed as the water dripped 
from above, have steadily grown upward to 
meet the slowly descending icicle, 





till they 
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have finally united and formed pillars, which 
here and there extend from the floor to the 
roof, and are most ornately sculptured with 
figures of every conceivable form in bas-relief, 
or wreathed with flowers and vines, twisted 
and twined in intricate confusion. Along the 
ceiling in other parts of the hall these delicate 
pendants hang in single threads, or grouped 
in fantastic clusters, or fused into long waving 
curtains, while they are of every length, from 
mere knots or bulbs on the ceiling, to long, 
slender, pointed filaments that almost reach 
the floor. The effect of a strong light on this | « 
beautiful palace is wonderful be yond descrip- 
tion. The rock, in many places white, but 
dingy, flashes out in the glare of the burning 
taper as a strange vision rising to the outward 
eye in the delirium of a dream, and it seems 
difficult to realize that we are indeed standing 
in a grotto of solid rock—material, tangible 
and real. 

Soon we come to another beautiful scene, 
which stands high among the subterranean 
wonders of Pluto’s gorgeous palaces. * It is 
the Throne; not a shadowy, imaginary like- 
ness, alling loudly on the imagination for 
points of resemblance, and on the invention 
for large substitutions to complete the pic- 
ture, but an actual throne, seemingly formed 
for the express purpose of accommodating a 
sovereign on great state occasions. A large 
pile of rocks lies against the right-hand wall of 
the cave, up which we cautiously clambered, 
and found on the top a richly-fashioned arm 
chair, formed by the deposits of dripping water, 
with a footstool in front, and various articles 
of convenience and luxury around; while 
overhead a most beautiful scroll-like projec- 
tion formed a gorgeous canopy over the chair, 
like a semi-circular screen thrown out from 
the wall behind, and on either hand drawing 
in toward the wall, and then again projecting 
in a much smaller supplementary scroll, to 
complete the elegant effect of the former. "All 
along the edge of this triple scroll hung a 
most elegant fringe-work of stony filaments, 
woven in intricate figures, and descending 
like a tapestried curtain, to adorn this mim- 
icry of pomp and splendor. It is indeed a 
perfect mockery of regal pride—a throne in 
these deep regions of solitude and silence, 
decorated with curtains of Nature’s own work- 

manship, and abundantly supplied with all 
the paraphernalia that Royalty itself would 
need—in darkness. The canopy sparkles with 
something like minute gems, thickly sprinkled 
over the surface, as if it was covered with bro- 
ken glass. It isa superb scene. The ceiling 
isnot high. That entire drapery hangs tempt- 
ingly low, a little above the reach of a man, 
as the ornaments of thrones generally are. As 
we seated ourselves in succession in this chair 
of state, the other members of the party bowed 


to the one who, for the time being, wore the bau- 
ble of Royalty ; and for a brief mome nt, each 
was saluted sovereign of a stony prison. Was 
it unintentionally a mimic panorama in minia- 
ture, of the more serious game of royalty among 
the inmates of the outer air? 

We came next to the Rotunda, a hall of a 
hundred feet in diameter, and beautifully 
arched. To reach it, we climb a pile of rocks, 
called the Rugged Mountains. Descending 
the mountain again, and passing one of those 
long, monotonous galleries, with which this 

cave abounds, we come to a place where four 

branches join; and here the view is terribly 
grand. A strong light shows us a spacious 
hall, where ragged rocks hang in fearful 
grandeur on every side, seemingly ready to 
lose their balance and tumble down in ruin 
and confusion, burying us beneath a mass of 
rubbish ; while at different points around the 
large apartment the four passages open their 
great black mouths, yawning at you, and 
seeming ready to close their ponderous jaws 
and crush you with their adamantine teeth. 
These gloomy caverns lead off in galleries of 
indefinite length, to scenes of beauty and 
grandeur, far away in the bosom of the ever- 
lasting hills. One to the left, as we enter, 
leads off to Mammoth Hall. 

After a long and delightful walk, over a 
smooth sandy plain, we see before us a pile of 
rocks rising to the ceiling. The lofty arch 
above us rests on thia pile of fragments, ‘which 
completely closes the gallery. We seem to 
have found the end of the cave. It is called 
the Hill Difficulty. As we carefully pick our 
way amid enormous fragments, we at length rise 
to the ceiling, and there the hill fully justifies 
its name. The arch of the hall through 
which we have been travelling, is here broken 
abruptly off, and a little crevice, just big 
enough for a man to crawl through, is found 
between the solid arch and the mass of loose 
stones. We clamber up with considerable 
difficulty, like climbing from the bottom of a 
well, hands, feet and back being all called 
into action. The guide assists us in this ardu- 
ous task, or many would have failed to ac- 
complish it. 

When a little rested, we look around to see 
where we are. A thrill of astonishment throbs 
in our bosoms. What strange transformation 
has been playing its freaks around us? Where 
is the ceiling? It is gone. Where are the 
walls? They have vanished; they have 
melted away. What strange and startling 
phantom rises in awful grandeur just before 
us? It is Monument Mountain ; a vast pile 
of rocky fragments, rising one hundred and 
thirty feet, in perpendicular height, above the 
ledge on which we stand. We are in Mam- 
moth Hall; an oval room whose enormous 
circuit sweeps around a circumference of a 
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thousand feet, and whose mighty dome springs 
upward, in one enormous arch of super-human 
masonry, far above the reach of our feeble il- 
lumination. All we have ever dreamed of 
sublimity in subterranean architecture, dwin- 
dles away and sinks into insignificance, in 
comparison with this Titanic Hall. 

The transition is so sudden and so great, 
that we are at first struck dumb with aston- 
ishment; then a prolonged exclamation of 
wonder bursts from all the party. The fur- 
ther limits of this wondrous temple are totally 
invisible. The dim light of our candles strug- 
gles through the dismal gloom, and throws a 
feeble glare far up the sides of that spectral 
mountain; and the rocky walls sweep round 
on either hi ind with a constant divergence, as 
though they would clasp indefinite space in 
their mighty circuit ; while the crown of that 
tremendous arch tosses its dizzy summit as 
completely beyond the limit of our vision, as 
would the Dome of St. Paul’s above the glow 
of lamplight. What grandeur, what glory 
mingles with our swellingemotions! It would 
almost seem as if the dark chambers of the 
cave had conducted us to a subterranean 
world, where the evening and the morning 
had not yet measured the first day. 

x To be concluded.) : 


enmntetene-ecanmaes 
THE BIBLE. 


“The Bible is the treasure of the poor, the 
solace of the sick, and the support of the dy- 
ing; and while other books may amuse and 
instruct in a leisure hour, it is the peculiar 
triumph of that book to create light in the 
midst of darkness, to alleviate the sorrow 
which admits of no other alleviation, to di- 
rect a beam of hope to the heart which no 
other topic of consolation can reach; while 
guilt, despair and death vanish at the touch 
of its holy inspiration. 

There is something in the spirit and diction 
of the Bible which is found peculiarly adapted 
to arrest the attention of the plainest and most 
uncultivated minds. The simple structure of 


its sentences, combined with a lofty spirit of 
poetry,—its familiar allusions to the scenes of 


nature and the transactions of common life,— 
the delightful intermixture of narration with 
the doctrinal and preceptive parts,—and the 
profusion of miraculous facts, which convert 
it into a sort of enchanted ground,—its con- 
stant advertence to the Deity, whose perfec- 
tions it renders almost visible and pal pable,— 
unite in bestowing upon it an interest which 
attaches to no other performance, and which, 
after assiduous and repeated perusal, invests 
it with much of the charm of novelty ; like 
the great orb of day, at which we are wont to 
gaze with unabated astonishment from in- 
fancy to old age.”—obert Hall. 
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REPUTATION. 

Among the outwardly moral and sober 
portion of every community there is a large 
class who are especially devoted to the care 
of their reputations. Having overcome or 
outlived the temptations, which, if unresisted, 
might have caused them to be held in disfavor, 
and delighting in the sweets of respect and 
esteem, they concentrate all their powers in 
building up and maintaining a reputation 
that shall place them beyond censure and 
secure the deference of their fellow-men. To 
this object all others are made subordinate. 
Questions of private interest or public welfare, 
or of pure conscientiousness, must be decided 
according to the anticipated effect upon per- 
sonal standing. If calculated to preserve or 
improve the good name, they will heartily 
support a charity or a reform, but should it 
bring a stigma or reproach, no matter how 
greai its intrinsic merits or how beneficent its 
results, they carefully avoid connection with 
anything so dangerous. 

While such an object as this for a ruling 
motive will doubtless preserve a man from 
gross vices and open immorality, it will no less 
certainly prevent his attaining a high standard 
of virtue. Its very essence is selfishness, out of 
which nothing pure or great can ever grow. 
While the sensualist seeks pleasure in pam- 
pering the appetites, he who idolizes repu- 
tation seeks pleasure in flattering his vanity. 
Both are equally self- worshippers, though one 
may pursue his devotions in the haunts of vice, 
and the other in the stately cathedral. Those 
who merit the highest reputation are always 
those who take the most independent course 
in regard to it. Many instances will occur 
in the life of every man, when, if he acts truly 
and conscientiously, he will damage his 
character in the eyes of others, and make 
enemies where he had hoped to find only 
friends. It is crises like these that test moral 
courage and nobility of soul. Where reputa- 
tion is suffered to outweigh the eternal decrees 
of right ; where conscience is made subservient 
to opinion, and reality is sunk in appearances, 
there will exist a cowardice that bars out 
effectually all moral progress, and chains its 
victim down to the mediocrity above which 
he cares not to rise. 

Often there is a determination to maintain 
a character for consistency, even at the expense 
of newer truth and clearer light. Man is 
essentially a progressive being, and where for 
the sake of being esteemed consistent he clings 
pertinaciously to sentiments that he has out- 
grown, and to views that prove fallacious, he 
violates one of the best elements of his nature. 
The only true consisten¢y which we should 
seek is that which leads us to act in unison 
with our best knowledge at the present time, 
ever keeping our minds free to receive new 
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light. in this : spirit of nied we shall suffer 

no humiliation in owning past faults and ad- 
mitting past ignorance, ‘but shall rather feel 
that we thus assert our great prerogative of 
continual progress and improvement. 

There are many things to be preferred to the 
most spotless reputation. Self respect and | 
the approval of conscience should outweigh it 
in all our decisions. Where these are the| 
mainsprings of action, though misunderstand- | 
ing and even calumny assail us, we can afford 
to wait patiently for the world to find us out, 
secure in that internal rectitude which will 
sooner or later receive its just appreciation. 
It is character, not reputation, which should 
be the aim of all. Character is what a man| 
iz; reputation what he seems; and, though at 
length they will come into harmony and 
unison, there will often be times when they 
are at utter variance. Character is ever 
growing, and only truly lives while aspiring. 
Reputation settles down satisfied with medi- 
ocrity. Those who live for the former will 
be independent, yet humble, ever ready to 
acknowledge error and to receive admonition, 
yet courting no man’s smile and dreading no 
man’s frown. Those, on the other hand, who 
make reputation their idol, sacrifice their 
true freedom of action. Regulating them- 
selves by the uncertain and  vacillating 
staudard of public opinion, they lose their 
personality, and become weak imitators, 
instead of the workers of good for which they 
were intended.— Public Ledger. 

jigs 
MY GRAPE VINE. 

The world is full of “Object Lessons.” 
Everything that we have to do with has a 
lesson for us, if we will but heed it. I have 
just come in from training a grape vine, 
which I planted last year against the south- | 
ern wall of my house, and as I sit here think- 
ing of my vine, it has occurred to me that 
possibly { might gather from it something 
better than grapes. If the vine can teach 
me lessons of wisdom, will they not outweigh 
in value all the purple clusters of autumn. 

My special errand to the vine today was 
to tie up some branches which I had noticed 
last week as shooting off in the wrong direc- 
tion. I was at that time engaged in other 
matters, é and for some reason, though interested | 
in my vine, [ had just then a disinclination 
to the labor needed for setting the young 
sprouts in a right direction. To- ‘morrow, I 
said, or next day, will do just as well. To- 
morrow came, but it took me away from 
home on urgent business. Next day, the 
vine was forgotten entirely. The third day, 
a feeiling of indifference and indecision again 
crept over me. So,a whole week slipt by, 
and the work was not done. Nature mean- 
time had been doing her work. Sprout and 
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leaf had ‘shot forth in vapid « succession, day 
by day; and’ now, what a week ago were but 
little tendrils, requiring only a gentle pres- 
sure here and there, to give them each a set 
in the right direction, had become broad and 
spreading branches, swaying to and fro in the 
wind, and resisting firmly the efforts to re- 


| claim them. To bring back these stragglers 


to the trellis, which was their proper and ap- 
pointed support, and to bind them there, re- 
quired no little expenditure of time, patience 


'and force. The work of five minutes had be- 


come the work of an hour. 

Does the parent or the teacher learn no- 
thing from this humble and familiar inci- 
dent? Every school, every household, where 
children are found, is a trellis covered with 
young vines, and these vines are throwing 
out continually their tender branches, and 
quite as often in the wrong direction as in 
the right. The business of the teacher and 
of the parent is to watch these first growths 
of youthful character, and to guide them 
from their very earliest beginnings into prop- 
er directions. There is no economy of labor 
so great as that which is expe nded upon the 
young. There is no procrastination so perni- 
cious that which puts off early training. The 
first buddings of desire and of inclination usu- 
ally yield to the gentlest pressure. But when 
time and habit have given to these desires 
and inclinations development and growth, 
when the moral fibre has become hardened, 
and its swelling tissues are filled with the sap 
of a vigorous and resolute will, it is not so 
“asy a matter to reduce their irregularities, 
and to make them grow in the right direc- 
tion. Much of the labor, much of force and 
| violence employed in se +hool and family dis- 
cipline, might be spared, if parents and teach- 
ers would be sufficiently watchful in training 
and guiding the first beginnings of thought, 
inclination, or desire. L have “known many 
a father driven to the use of brutal force in 
coercing his refractory half-grown boys, be- 
cause he had been too indolent to exercise a 
little wholesome vigilance and restraint when 
they were young children. 

But to come back to my vine. There was 
one branch which gave me more trouble than 
all the rest. It had attached itself to a 
creeper near the ground, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that I could de- 
tach it from its improper connection. The 
tendrils in almost numberless places had 
wound themselves closely around the creeper, 
and small as they were, they held it with a 
grasp which resisted all attempts to separate 
them by main force, A separation so effect- 
ed could only have been by the destruction 
of the plant itself. I had no help for it but 
to take one tendril at a time, and patiently 
unwind it from its attachment, and let it 
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wind itself ein somatiilen else; and so, 
little by little, one tendril at a time, I sue- 
ceeded at last in changing its hold aud giving 
it an upward direction. 

So it is with the affections of the young. 


They have a wonderful power in binding} 


their possessor to any object. If that object 
is an unwort! ly one, what patience and skill 
it requires to d tach them from it! How 
often is the young plant serio usly injured by 
the wrench of violent separation ! How 


much oftener is it ruined entirely, by being| 


allowed to continue its hold on an unworthy 
and grovelling object! The best way to pre | 
vent undesirable aud injurious attachments | 
on the part of the young, is to surround 
them with objects, purs uits, and cot npanions 
of a right kind. The young heart, like the 
young vine, will send forth its tendrils. 
me ® . 1 . ° 
The business of the educator, as of the vine- 
dresser, is to give them from the first a prop 
er object on which to fasten themselves 
—S. S. Times. 
—~<— ca 
IN PALESTINE. 
Addressed to Friends travelling in Judea—iii. 4, 1868. 
Midnight among Judea’s hills; 
Above their crests, the moon o’ershone 
A sleeping camp, with man and beast 
At rest, the toilsome day’s march done. 
No wind, the olive boughs to lift, 
All moonlight-silvered up the hill; 
Around, each hoary, gnarled trunk 
Cast shadow broad, and deep, ani still. 
The hours rolled on, the moon had set 
The shadows mingled on the ground ; 
The stars above,—the lonely night,— 
And Jadah’s silent hills around. 
Anear, the broken tombs showed white, 
Aud clear, beneath the starry sky ; 
Shrill voices of the beasts of night 
Draw nearer, each with answering cry. 
A wing! messenger unseen 
That night the silent camp drew near, 
Il» touched the curtain of the tent, 
Oar hearts withia grew still with fear. 
A message like to that of old, 
When Ja tah’s King in sickness lay, 
It spake, ‘*‘ Arise, thy work is done, 
The Lord hath called thee, come away.’’ 
Then Hezekiah prayed and wept, 
And lo! in auswer to his tears, 
The word was sent, ‘* Tuy prayer is heard, 
The Lord will lengthen out thy years.’’ 
Ob! pilgrims to the land of rest, 
With f-et far up on Jadah’s hills, 
Whose spirits, as ye onward press, 
An everlasting gladness fills, — 
Ye shall not stumble, though your feet 
Be weary with the march ye’ve come, 
For unseen hands still bear you up, 
And guide you to your Father’s home. 
Though dark the night, though terror lurk 
Around, ye shall not be afraid ; 
Nor shall ye faint, the sun may smite, 
Behold the Lord himself your shade. 
A little longer on the hills, 
A few more nights of Canaan’s dew, 








A few more ctrikings of the tent,— 
And then,—Jerusalem in view ! 
Zion, the city of your King, 
Shall burst upon your gladdened sight, 
And lo! above her jisper walls, 
The dawa of everlasting light ! 


His angels, at your Lord’s behest, 

Shall stoop to loose your pilgrim shoon, 
Unbind your garments, travel-rent, 

And put immortal beauty on. 


For you, the gates shall lift their heads, 
Ye twain go up the streets of gold, 

With thousand times ten thousand saints, 
The giory of your Uod behold. 


Casting your crowns before His feet, 
Wandering, and pain, and parting o’er, 
His servants shall behold His face, 
Shall serve Him, and go out no more. 
11 mo. 20, 1868. KE. C. M. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 14th 


|of Ninth month. New students must present them- 


| 


| 


{ 


| selves at nine o'clock on the morning of the pre- 
“a. 


ceding day for examination by the Faculty. Appli- 
catious for the admission of students must ia all 
caves be accompanied by certificates of character and 
the studies pursued, to be signed by the last teach- 
er. Copies of the circular with all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained at the office, No. 109 N. Tenth 
St., Philada., or at the College, West Haverford, 
Delaware Co., Pa., or on application to Tuos. P. Cops, 
No. 1 Walnut St., Richarp Capsury, No 221 Chest- 
nut St., or Jas. Wuiraut, No. 410 Race St., Philada, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsicn Inreriicexce.—European advices to the 
25th inst. have been received. 

The armies of France and Prussia were both collect- 
ing near the frontier, the head quarters of one part of 
the former being at Strasburg, of another near Metz, 
and of one division of the latter a few miles from 
Bingen, in Rhenish Prussia. One or two slight 
skirmishes had occurred between advanced detach- 
ments, but no general engagement was anticipated 
for some days at least. A ministerial decree pub- 
lished in Paris, on the 23d, forbade the publication, 
from that day, of any account of the movements 
of the French army or navy. The Emperor had 
declared his intention of proceeding to the seat of 
war, but was said to be detained by illmess. It was 
asseried from Berlin that the only written document 
which Prussia has received from France, since the 
beginning of the quarrel, was the declaration of war, 
which reached Berlin on the 20th inst. It declared 
thatthe «mperor was obliged to consider the preposal 
to elevate a Prussian prince to the throne of Spain, 
as an attack on the security of France, and desired 
Prussia to disavow the scheme. This Prussia 
declined to do, alleging the right to be governed by 
circumstances. The Emperor then said he was 
forced to consider this determination as equally 
menacing to France, and to the European eqnui- 
librium, and made more significant by the com- 
munication by Prussia to the governments of 
Europe, of its refusal to receive the French am- 
bassador. The French government, therefore, was 
taking steps for the defence of its honor and injured 
interests, and having adopted all measures which 
circumstances made necessary, considered itself at 
war with Prussia. 

The French Official Journal of the 21st an- 
nounced that subjects of Prussia or of States al- 
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lied with her, now in France or French colonies, 
will be permitted to remain so long as their conduct 
gives no cause for complaint. Admission of such 
hereafter will require special permission, given only 
exceptionally, Vessels of commerce now in French | 
ports, or entering such ignorant of the war, will be 
granted a delay of 30 days for departure, and safe- 
conduct will be given them to their destination or 
the ports where they belong. Vessels having shipped 
cargoes to France, on account of French parties, be- 
fore the declaration of war, are not liable to capture, 
and may safely discharge their cargoes and load with 
others, in ports of the empire, after which they will 
receive safe-conduct to the ports where they belong. 
An announcement was published in the same jour- 
nal on the 25th, that the French government has | 
issued orders that its commanders shall conform to 

the principles of the declaration of the Paris Con- 

gress of 1856, by which privateering is abolished ; a 

neutral flag protects an enemy’s merchandize, ex- 

cept contraband of war; a neutral’s merchandize, 

not contraband of war, is not seizable under an ene- 

my’s flag ; blockades, to be respected, must be effec- 

tive. Although Spain and the United States did not 

adhere to this declaration, France will apply it to 

those countries also. 

The Emperor of Russia is reported to have ad- 
dressed a note to the French government, regretting 
the precipitate measures taken on both sides, and 
that an opportunity was not allowed to Russia and 
other Powers to act in favor of peace; and saying 
that he will remain neutral so long as the interests 
of Russia do not suffer, and is ready to do all he can 
to limit hostilities and mitigate the horrors of war. 

The Austrian Prime Minister has issued a circular 
to Austrian representatives abroad, saying that if 
unsuccessful iu saving Zurope from bloodshed, and 
Austria from the serious consequences of a war be- 
tween two powerful nations, they desire to mitigate 
the violence of that war; and, therefore, Austria 
will remain entirely neutral, resisting every over- 
ture to participate. A proclamation announcing the 
strict neutrality of Italy was issued on the 24th. 
The government of Denmark issued a similar 
proclamation on the 25th, waruing its subjects 
against giving assistance to either belligerent. 
Switzerland, it is said, will preserve an armed neu- 
trality. France has notified the other Powers that 
she has entered into reciprocal engagements with 
Holland and Belgium, insuring their neutrality. 





Great Britain.—In consequence of the threaten- 
ing aspect of Contiventa! affairs, preparations were 
said to be made for putting the army on a war 
footing. 

The House of Commons finally psssed the Educa- 
tion bill on the 22d by a vote of 179 to 50. A 
proposition to abolish the sinecure of Lord Privy 
Seal, was rejected on the 25th. 


France.—The Minister of War asked of the 
Legislative body an increase of the Military class of 
1870, (those liable to service in the army for that 
year,) from 90,000 to 140,000 men, and that this 
contingent may be called out to serve till the end 
of the year. The Finance Minister asked a supple 
mental credit of 440,000,000 francs, for the war bud- 
get, 60,000,000 for the navy, 50,000 for the Ministry 
of Finauce, and 40,000 for the Ministry of the 
Interior. A project of law was also submitted by 
the Ministry prohibiting the publication of inform- 
ation respecting the movement of troops and military 
operations. All these propositions were concurred | 
in, both by the Legislative Body and the Senate. 

A number of Americans in Paris are about to 
organize a sanitary commission. 


REVIEW. 


Spain.—The workingmen of Madrid, on the 11th 
inst., marched through the streets carrying banners 
inscribed: ‘‘The people are dying of hunger.” 
They halted in front of the public departments, 
demanding employment. Their conduct was order- 
ly, and no disturbauce resulted. 


Rome.—The Council held a public session on the 
18th, attended by 538 members. The ‘‘ schema’’ 
on primacy, including the dogma of infallibility, 
was adopted by a vote of 536 to 2, and was then 
formally promulgated by the Pope as part of the 
constitution of the Church, the proclamation ac- 
companied by imposing ceremonies. 

Cutna.—Reports have been received of a massacre 
of foreigners at Pekin, it would appear by a mob, 
on the 10th ult. The natives are said to have 
burned the French establishments, but left those of 
the Germans untouched. More full details have 
been received at London, but not forwarded to this 
country. The representatives of the foreign powers 
at Pekin had addressed a joint note to the Chinese 
government, demanding the punishment of the 
rioters and indemnity for the losses sustained. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—The semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the first establishment of missions upon 
these islands was celebrated last month, for a week, 
commencing with the 12th. One of the days was 
proclaimed by the government as a public holiday, 
and appropriate services were attended by the King 
and his Ministers, foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives, and multitudes of natives, including the chil- 
dren of the Sabbath Schools. On two evenings, two 
women, the only survivors of the first company of 
missionaries, read interesting accounts of their early 
experience in the island. 


West Iypres.—The laying of the telegraph cable 
connecting Panama with the West Indies has been 
commenced at Batabano, on the south coast of- 
Cuba. 


Domestic.—A notice has been issued by ordefst 
the Postmaster Genera}, that from the suspea#ibn- 
of the direct lines of foreign steamers from New 
York, to Bremen and Humburg, in consequence of 
the pending war, the reduced rates of postage, under 
the existing postal convention with North Germany, 
are, for the present, inoperative. All correspond- 
ence for North Germany, until direct service is 
resumed, will be forwarded by closed mail, via 
England, at the rates established for that route, viz. : 
letters, 10 cts. per half ounce or under, pre pay- 
ment optional; newspapers, 4 cts., and books, 
packets, X&c., § cts. for each four ounces or fraction 
thereof, pre-payment compulsory. Letters in- 
sufficiently paid will be charged on delivery with 
the postage for unpaid letters, after deducting the 
amount prepaid. 

L.A. Prevost Paradol, the newly-appointed French 
Minister to this country, who presented his creden- 
tials to the President on the 16th, committed sui- 
cide on the morning of the 20th. The unexpected 
information which met him on his arrival in this 
country, of the breaking out of war between France 
and Prussia, with other painful circumstances, is 
believed to have preyed upon his mind, and com- 
bined with the physical disorder caused by the 
inteuse heat, to produce temporary insanity. He 
had been distinguished as a political writer and 
journalist in France, on the Liberal side, but ac- 
cepted the situation of Minister offered by the Em- 
peror, after the late plebiscitum, apparently trusting 
that a change would be made in the [mperiai policy. 
The disapproval of his course by many of his late 
political associates is believed to have aggravated 
hig mental suffering. 





